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IS IT NECESSARY FOR A CLERGYMAN TO KNOW 

HEBREW? 

By Prof. L. W. Batten, 

Protestant Episcopal Divinity School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

I have often been asked the above question, as I suppose most 
others have, whose business it is to teach that subject, which 
has so long been looked upon by the theological student as a 
useless hardship, a necessary evil. 

If we were to answer the question from the experience of 
most clergymen, we should certainly say, No, it is not nec- 
essary. For as a matter of fact there are very few who can 
read Hebrew at all a few years after they leave the theologi- 
cal school. They keep their Hebrew Bibles as relics of past 
struggles in which they are frank to confess they were 
worsted, and pay them respect by not disturbing their repose 
in the dusty collection of unused books. These are not the 
missionaries in foreign lands, nor the obscure, hard-working 
clergymen in rural parishes — exclusively ; they belong to all 
ranks. Bishops, the prominent preachers of our great cities, 
join hands with their less known brethren in this respect 
They are good men, many of them well posted in all current 
questions, many possessing marked scholarship in special 
lines, they have achieved success without Hebrew, and stand 
as a welcome example to the student leaving the seminary, 
to follow their example in the use of his Hebrew Bible. 

Before we can answer the question proposed satisfactorily, 
it will be well to ask another. There are very few ministers 
who cannot, and do not, read their Greek New Testaments. 
Many of them in all ranks are fairly good scholars in the 
New Testament in the original. The older they grow, by 
daily use, the better masters they become of that part of the 
Bible. Why is it now that the ministers are uniformly at 
home in the Greek, and as uniformly deficient in the Hebrew ? 

The answer to this question is two-fold; as we shall be 
on indisputable ground, we will give it brief attention. In 
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the first place, we have decided that the New Testament 
writers were entirely wrong in their estimate of the Old 
Testament. We have not passed a vote on it, but this is one 
of the cases in which ''actions speak louder than words," or 
votes either. The New Testament writers lay great stress 
on the teaching of the Old Testament ; they quote it con- 
stantly ; it was their text-book, the basis of their teaching. 
But we in this wiser age have decided that the Old Testament 
is not necessary for the modem Christian. It has its place as 
a history and literature of a curious people, but it has served 
its time and is not necessary for this age, nor applicable to it. 

Then again the chief reason the minister cannot read his 
Hebrew Bible a few years after leaving the divinity school is 
that he could not read it when he was in the school, in fact 
never knew how to read it at all. On the other hand the 
chances are that he could read Greek fairly well when he 
entered the school ; most students read Greek better when 
they enter than Hebrew when they leave. Their three 
years' study makes them more and more at home in the Greek, 
When the minister enters the rush and whirl of modem par- 
ish life, he becomes a layman in his studies. He likes things 
put in a popular form; he must have his information in a 
way that he can g^rasp quickly and easily. He has neither 
time nor strengfth for scholarly pursuits or profound study. 
He will not toil patiently to perfect himself in a language. 
He wants and requires quick results from his reading, and 
results that will serve him practically. Therefore as a rule 
we may say that unless the student learns to read Hebrew in 
the college and seminary, he will never learn it at all, and the 
fact is that he does not generally learn it there. It is true 
that vast improvement has been made in the past few years, 
but the reform has not yet gone far enough. 

The fault may be assig^ned to three parties. This is par- 
ticularly convenient, as no one of us likes to shoulder too 
much blame. The student himself is at fault, because he 
begins Hebrew with strong prepossessions against it, which 
are not easily overcome. He may feel that he is too far ad- 
vanced in life to beg^n a new langfuage. I once asked why 
the lowest class in divinity schools was called Junior instead 
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of Freshman, I was told that one entering upon theological 
study was too far advanced to be called a Freshman, he feels 
past the beginning of things. If the student does not like to 
bear this share of the blame, he can throw it upon his ances- 
tors and friends who have given him these ideas. 

The seminaries are to blame, because they accept men 
without any knowledge of Hebrew, and then do not allow 
sufficient space in the curriculum for its acquisition. It is 
generally considered generous treatment if the Hebrew de- 
partment is given as much time as the Greek, oblivious of 
the fact that in the one the instructor has to teach his stu- 
dents a new language utterly different from any they have 
ever previously studied before he is on a par with his New 
Testament colleague. To teach this language properly will 
take at least half of the whole time assigned for the the three 
years' course. Our seminaries should require a sufficient 
knowledge of Hebrew to read the historical portions of the 
Old Testament with facility for admission to full standing, 
and then provide for instruction for those not so qualified as 
preliminary work to their attaining position in the class. 

But the teacher of Hebrew must bear his full share of the 
blame. It is evident that his path is beset with difficulties 
between a faulty curriculum and prejudiced students, but he 
does not make the most of his opportunity for all that. The 
dull, mechanical drill work soon becomes very irksome to 
most men. They do not feel that they are exercising their 
office as theological professors, while grinding dry grammat- 
ical points ; exegesis, the higher criticism, are their fields, 
and thus before the student half knows how to read, the 
language becomes less than the handmaid of exegesis. He 
learns a great many good and useful things, but he does not 
learn to read Hebrew, indeed day by day he finds that power 
slipping away from him, as the language is more and more 
ignored. The student needs to read large portions of the Old 
Testament rapidly so as to acquire a vocabulary, to learn the 
peculiar constructions, to become acquainted with a strange 
speech, that is not after all very difficult to master. A year 
ago I took a class who could just read Hebrew narrative 
fairly well, and made up my mind that if I taught them 
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nothing else during the year, I would teach them to read 
Hebrew as they could read Greek or Latin. We averaged 
during the year less than two and a half hours per week in 
the class room. Every verse and every word was read, and 
read by the students ; points of textual and literary criticism, 
of exegesis, philological, historical and theological, were 
touched briefly as we read. In that time we covered both 
books of Samuel, many sections of the law read compara- 
tively from the different documents so called, the prophecies 
of Joel, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah 1-12, and parts of Isa. 40-66. 
The men soon acquired great facility in reading. I do not 
know whether they will read their Hebrew Bibles after they 
enter practical parish work or not ; but I do know that they 
can if they want to. I believe that many of them feel a great 
interest in Hebrew and do not look upon it as an insoluble 
riddle, or as a necessary nuisance. 

I have now tried to show why the ordinary clergyman can- 
not read Hebrew, and how it is possible to give him the 
power to read it. Yes, many will say, that is a good plan 
for specialists, but for the ordinary man, it is unnecessary. 
Some of these very young men may deliberately resolve to 
let their Hebrew go as superfluous. So we come back to the 
question with which we started, is it necessary? Ask those 
who practically repudiate Hebrew about Greek, and they will 
tell you that that is necessary. Dispensations from Hebrew 
are freely given, but from Greek it is not heard of. Now it 
is singular that it should be deemed necessary to be able to 
read the New Testament in the original, while a translation 
is good enough for the Old. Perhaps those men would not 
admit this statement in that form, but they would if it were 
disguised a little. 

Surely the Old Testament is inspired as well as the New. 
It is full of rich ethical teaching. It has the great value of 
being the record in history, prophecy and song, of a remark- 
able national life, and life is the greatest teacher. Further- 
more, the Old Testament has peculiar claims on this age of 
discussion and study of social questions, because it treats re- 
ligion so generally on its social side. It is a very remarka- 
ble thing that men cannot agree about certain Psalms whether 
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they are individual or national. The best scholars differ as 
to whether the servant of Jehovah in Is. 40-66 is an individ- 
ual or the nation. The Hebrew did not draw the sharp line 
of distinction between the individual and the social order 
that we do. The individual was never so great as when 
submerged in the nation. The Old Testament must be our 
text-book for the study of Christian sociology. The Old 
Testament must stand for the Christian on the same plane as 
the New, and it is just as necessary, at least in principle, to 
read one in the original as the other. 

And it is necessary for the minister to know how to read, 
and actually to read his Bible in the original. What should 
we think of a man presuming to be an authorized teacher of 
Goethe for example, who had only read his works in an 
English translation? What should we think of a college 
professor of Greek who was absolutely dependent on an 
English version for his knowledge of Homer? Is not the 
minister an authorized teacher of the Bible ? Is he not just 
as much a professor of that department as if he had a chair 
in a divinity school? Is it not a shame then for him to be 
dependent on any translation, however excellent? The min- 
ister ought to know a great many things of course. This age 
has peculiar demands tending to make that number larger 
and larger. But there is one book which he is bound to know 
by virtue of his office, and that book is the Bible, and he 
should know it in the original, for knowledge coming solely 
from a translation will lead to many blunders. 

I do not of course mean that the minister should spend his 
study hours critically studying the Hebrew Bible. In these 
days his time in the study is too little, but he can read a por- 
tion of the Bible daily, if he has once got hold of the 
language. Many clergymen are making up the deficiencies 
of their theological education in this respect ; and the oppor- 
tunities for this are very great to-day. Many will doubtless 
still say, it is a waste of time, but there is an increasing 
number who feel their shortcomings keenly, and who will at 
least throw their influence over the younger men in the right 
direction. 



